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tions remain to be answered, it is indisputably evident
that the hymns it comprises represent a form of reli-
gious worship, and a state of society, very dissimilar
to those we meet 'with in all the other scriptural
authorities of the Hindus, whether Srahmanas, ITpani-
shudsj Itihdsas (or heroic poems), or Pnranas. Yarious
notions, and personifications, and persons have, no
doubt, been adopted from the Veda, and transmitted
to subsequent periods, although, not unfrequently, with
important modifications; but the great mass of the
ritual, all the most popular deities, possibly the princi-
pal laws and distinctions of society, and the whole body
of the heroic and Paurdnik dramatis per sonce: have no
place, no part, in the SuJdas of the JS%- Veda. That
the latter preceded the former by% a vast interval is,
therefore, a necessary inference : for the immense and
complicated machinery of the whole literature and
mythology of the Hindus must have been of gradual
and slow development ; and, as many of the genea-
logical and historical traditions preserved by the Rama-
yana^ MahabJidrata, the poems, plays, and Puranas,
are not likely to be mere inventions, but may have
had their foundations in fact, then the course of
events, the extension of the Hindus through India,
the origin and succession of regal dynasties, and the
formation of powerful principalities, all unknown to
the Sanhitd, are equally indicative of the lapse of.
centuries between the composition of the SuJctas and
the date of the earliest works that are subsequent
to the great religious3 social, and political changes
which, in the interval, had taken place. If the hymns